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characteristic of the popular appreciation of Horace 
as a poet of wine, women, and song, and little else, that 
it has provoked one lover of Horace to reply. 

"A year to him was three drinks and a song" : 

How could you, J. P. K., do me such wrong? 

I did a lot of camouflage, I know, 

All Wein, Weib und Gesang, a pretty show; 

But you should see with keener eyes, should guess 

The phantom texture of the loveliness 

Of Chloe, Lalage, and all the rest. 

You should remember how the stern behest 

Of Brutus's cause broke on our College life 

And swept us eager youngsters into strife. 

(We thought Harmodius had come again 

To break, as in our favorite song, the chain 

Autocracy had riveted on Rome: 

We didn't reckon with the mob at home). 

Commissions? Any fellow with a head 
Could get one then, and your Horatius led 
Some right upstanding lads. But you know how 
Things went to smash at Phillipi; and now, 
Well as I know that those things had to be, 
That Brutus missed the road to make Rome free, 
I don't much like to dwell upon that theme, 
And when I must, had rather laugh, and seem 
To treat it lightly — you should understand. 
I hear they do the like in Yankee land. 

And after that — a scrap of the Lost Cause, 
No refuge in my country or her laws, 
Beating my way home, penniless, — though 'home' 
Were scarcely, then, a word that fitted Rome! — 
My father dead, his property dispersed — 
Whichever way I turned, I seemed accursed. 
You talk of days that drag! My days stood still, 
Went back and did it over, aye, until 
I learned the trick of scribbling bitter verse, 
Some not so bad, and some of it — well worse, 
Just fit to prod the lagging hours across 
That wretched clerk's desk. 

It was little loss 
That most of it was never published, yet 
'Twas that that saved me, one must not forget. 
It brought me Vergil. The white soul of him 
Shone like a star on the horizon's rim 
Through grime and murk. By that star's light I 

came 
To know my Tuscan knight, whose languid frame 
Harbored a soul that never let it flinch 
From any strain, when Rome was in a pinch. 

He was my patron, gave me livelihood 
And independence, not mere roof and food, 
A chance to live, and room to be myself, 
Gifts you can't estimate in terms of pelf. 
He was my patron, but he was my friend, 
My friend who needed me, to his life's end. 



Just what he lacked, I had. and joyed to give, 
And when he died, I almost ceased to live. 

But I had- done my bit, had given my song, 
That was the soul of me, to build more strong 
The fabric of the Roman State, new wrought 
To match the pattern of Augustus's thought. 
A strange man, that; a superman, you'd say. 
We merely deified them in my day. 
It wasn't hard to do, when we had seen 
That mind at work. If I could make it mean 
One half to you it meant to us who saw 
The Pax Romana spread its firm-knit law, 
Firm-knit, but flexible — aye, mark you that 
(Not Prussian methods) — , fitting in so pat 
The local folk ways and the Roman word, 
That every land from Spain to Persia heard, 
And hearing, straight turned Roman, swift to share 
That pride majestic, that far-sheltering care! 

It passed, I know, perished and passed, nor quite 
Reached, ever, to that goal of heaven's height 
The Vision set — and yet, if you can find, 
Two thousand years from now, in human kind 
Such living filaments of what you wrought 
As I find now, you shall be sure you fought 
Not vainly — Oh, not vainly, I nor you, 
Nor any soul in any age that knew 
The Summons of the Vision, winning so 
Such stature as earth-gazers never know! 

But hold thee, muse, abjure a lofty flight, 
Lest pinions fail thee. J. F. K., good night. 
Barnard College. GRACE HARRIET GOODALE. 



REVIEW 



On the Position in the Clause of Ne and Ut in Certain 
Documents of Colloquial Latin. By William T. 
Rowland. New York: Columbia University 
Press (1918). Pp. 44. $1.00. 
This dissertation, written under the direction of the 
Department of Classical Philology of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and in particular of Professor Sturtevant, may in 
general be heartily commended. The author explains 
the proverbal position of ne and ut in colloquial Latin 
and applies this explanation with good results to certain 
vexed problems of modal syntax. The "certain docu- 
ments of colloquial Latin" are the plays of Plautus and 
Terence, Cato's De Agri Cultura, Horace's Satires 
and Epistles, and Abbott's selection of Cicero's Letters 
(100 in number). To these texts are added, for pur- 
poses of comparison with standard Latin, Cicero's 
Orations and Philosophical Works, and Vergil's Aeneid. 
The material is therefore complete enough to ensure 
the certainty of the tendencies with which the author 
deals, and, although most of it had already been col- 
lected by others (to whom Dr. Rowland makes frequent 
reference), he makes new use of the facts, 
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It has long been noted that ne and ut often stand 
immediately before the verb; compare e.g. Ne 
occupassis, obsecro, aram (Most. 1097), Scapha, id tu 
mihi ne suadeas (ibid. 215). But when this position 
occurs after one or more preceding words, as in the 
second example cited, it has been attributed to the 
rhetorical purpose of emphasizing these words — the 
so-called trajection of ut. Dr. Rowland shows that the 
really noteworthy phenomenon is not the trajection of 
ut, but the tendency of ut and the verb to stand together 
in this order, no matter what their position in the clause. 
He correctly traces this affinity of the particle for the 
verb to the fact that the particle was originally an ad- 
verb and therefore its proper position was immediately 
before the verb. Thus in our extant documents the 
position in question is due primarily to the influence 
of the adverbial element in the particle, and as might 
be expected the order is most frequent in the more naive 
colloquial st"ata of the language, less frequent in th° 
more artificial, stylized documents Since ne and ut 
were in early Latin in a transitional stage between 
adverb and conjunction, their position affords a criter- 
ion for determining the degree in which certain clauses 
were felt to be paratactic or hypotactic, i.e. "the stage 
of development from parataxis to hypotaxis". 

In order to bring out the facts Dr. Rowland classifies 
the clauses according as the particle is Preverbal 
(immediately before the verb: sometimes the verb is 
brought forward towards the beginning of the clause), 
Intermediate (the particle standing after some words, 
but not immediately before the verb: Tu modo ne me 
prohibeas accipere. . .), Initial (the particle first, 
but not immediately before the verb — the so-called 
normal position of the conjunction). The first table 
of statistics (page 7) represents independent clauses 
with ne, and the results are that in early Latin (Plautus, 
Cato, Terence), ne is preverbal in 76% of the cases, 
initial in 24%; in the later period, preverbal 55%, 
initial 45%. (I do not see how Dr. Rowland gets 
these figures. In early Latin the total number of cases 
is 76, of which 53 are preverbal, 6 intermediate, 17 
initial. According to my arithmetic, 53 is 69% [nearly 
70%] of 76, and 17 is 22%. By the same process the 
figures for the later period become 50% and 43% res- 
pectively. The few intermediate cases cannot be 
reckoned either preverbal or initial. However, the 
result is that for early Latin the preverbal cases are 
greatly in the majority and that this preponderance 
does not exist in later Latin). 

In the final clauses with ne, since the particle is con- 
junctional, we expect that the initial position will pre- 
ponderate, and the table (9) shows that in early Latin 
there are only 10 cases of the preverbal position, 2 
intermediate, and 71 initial (85%) — a proportion which 
increases somewhat in the later period. Thus, in Dr. 
Rowland's words, 

the conjunctional position of the particle at the head 
of the clause was definitely fixed even in the time of 
Plautus, 



The same general tendency is shown (for early Latin) 
by ttMnterrogative; all the independent clauses, 
which are few, have ut initial, and in the dependent 
clauses there is a proportion of 65% for the initial 
position. This is due to the tendency of interrogatives 
to stand at the head of the clause. Z/i-relative origi- 
nates in »<<-interrogative and is initial in 97% of the 
cases in early Latin, 99% later (my figures would be 
respectively 87% and 81%). Consecutive ut also is 
generally initial: 94% in Plautus, 74% in Terence, etc. 

Indefinite ut raises a greater problem. In the jussive 
clauses (only 23 in early Latin) ut is preverbal in 13 
cases, initial in 8, or 38% and 48% respectively; in 
the optative clauses (only 12 are given) ut is initial in 
10, or 83%, almost reversing the proportion. Dr. 
Rowland attributes this discrepancy to the exclamatory 
character of the optative sentences, nearly all of which 
are curses; such sentences could hardly be independent. 
But aside from the possibility that these sentences 
may be interrogative in origin — an explanation which 
Dr. Rowland rejects, — he overlooks the fact that in 
all save one or two there is another affinity working, 
viz. that of the particle for the person or thing cursed 
(usually in the form of a pronoun), e.g. ut te omnes. 
di perdant (Merc. 710), Ut ilium di deaeque senium 
perdant (Eun. 302), etc. Thus ut becomes a particle 
introducing the main object of the imprecation and this 
affinity is stronger than the preverbal tendency of id- 
indefinite, which is not strong, as the jussive sentences 
prove. We may compare qui, which is likewise used 
as an intensive particle in curses and which displays 
a very strong affinity for the person cursed, e.g. Qui 
ilium di omnes deaeque perdant (Cas. 279). This 
order seems to be invariable; see Allardice and Junks, 
Index of Adverbs of Plautus, and Kaempf, De Pro- 
nominum Personalium Usu et Collocatione apud 
Poetas Scaenicos Romanorum (Berliner Studien, 3). 
Kaempf, however, does not cite the cases. Such com- 
binations are often preceded by hercle, edepol, etc., so 
that we have a triple affinity. 

The position of ut in the so-called repudiative ques- 
tions throws light on the origin of this construction. 
Such clauses have been regarded as elliptical (Dahl), 
interrogative (Morris), or volitive with the ut intensive 
or indefinite (Bennett). Since the particle is preverbal 
in nearly all the cases, the order favors Bennett's 
explanation. 

The behavior of ut in substantive clauses is one of the 
most interesting phenomena examined by Dr. Rowland. 
In early Latin ut is preverbal 44%, initial 56%, in later 
Latin preverbal 9%, initial 91% (I should revise these 
figures to read respectively 50%, 47%, 8%, and 89%, 
but the results are essentially the same). As compared 
with other subordinate clauses in early Latin there are 
here far more cases of preverbal ut. This is due to 
the fact that the substantive clauses are inclined to be 
quasi-independent; in fact they are often closely 
paralleled by existent paratactic usages: compare fac 
ut. . . venias (or ut venias) with fac venias, etc. 
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When ut was used, such clauses gradually developed 
until in later Latin the position of the particle became 
normally initial. This shift was taking place in early 
Latin and had already been practically completed in ut 
clauses dependent on verbs of fearing, which have 
initial ut in 88% of the Plautine cases, preverbal ut in 
only 5%. 

The foregoing illustrations will serve to indicate the 
nature and method of Dr. Rowland's work. He closes 
with a summary proving that the preverbal position of 
ne and ut is much more frequent in early Latin and that 
as time went on there was a steady drift of the particles 
to the initial (conjunctional) position which we regard 
as normal in classical Latin. If we could trace the 
phenomenon back beyond our earliest records, we 
should undoubtedly find the preverbal position of these 
particles still more common than it is in early Latin. 
Our defective records allow us to see only parts of the 
development. 

Dr. Rowland has certainly accomplished quite enough 
for the purposes of a dissertation, but naturally he 
has not exhausted the subject and it is to be hoped 
that he will supplement his present work. He is inter- 
ested primarily in the positive side of the problem — the 
side on which stand the majority of instances in each 
group — but the other side is hardly less interesting: 
to examine, for instance, the reasons why considerable 
numbers of cases do not follow the principles which he 
has enunciated. If 90% of the cases of ut in a given 
type of clause are initial, why do not the other 10% 
follow this principle? He has done something along 
this line, but not enough to clear up the subject. 
Vergil, for example, often has a large number of cases 
of the intermediate position which Dr. Rowland briefly 
attributes to "metrical difficulties", without saying 
exactly what he means. If there is a metrical explana- 
tion for some of the facts in Vergil, why not look for 
similar explanations in Plautus and Terence, who were 
certainly confronted with analogous difficulties? I 
have suggested above that there are other affinities 
of order working in Latin which might throw light on 
some parts of the subject. It is in fact probable that 
Dr. Rowland could make his points even stronger by 
extending and deepening his work. 

In conclusion the reviewer wishes to add that it is a 
pleasure to read a dissertation which is so clearly and 
concisely written, and so well printed. 
Bryn Mawr College. ARTHUR L. WHEELER. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF TACITUS 

In Matthew Arnold's Balder Dead, Part 2, the 
picture of the "piteous crew", 
Cowards, who were in sloughs interred alive; 
And round them still the wattled hurdles hung, 
Wherewith they stamped them down, and trod them 

deep, 
To hide their shameful memory from men, 

was probably suggested by a passage in Tacitus, 
Germania 12: 'weaklings and cowards they bury in 



mire and swamp, with hurdles thrown over them'. 
This they do, Tacitus adds, in the idea that even the 
punishment of shameful deeds should be hidden from 
the sight of men. 

The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 399, by M. W. Wallace 
(Cambridge, 1915), quotes "Camden's tribute to his 
dead friend": 

Rest then in peace, O Sidney, (if I may be allowed this 
address). We will not celebrate your memory with 
tears but admiration. Whatever we loved in you, 
whatever we admired in you, still continues and will 
continue in the memories of men, the revolutions of 
ages, and the annals of time. Many, as inglorious and 
ignoble, are buried in oblivion, but Sidney shall live 
to all posterity. 

This ''address" is borrowed from the closing chapter of 

the Agricola (46) : 

placide quiescas. . . . Admiratione te potius. . . 

colamus. . . . Quidquid ex Agricola amavimus, 

quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansurumque est in 

animis hominum, in aeternitate temporum, in fama 

rerum, nam multos veterum velut inglorios et ignobilis 

oblivio obruit, Agricola posteritati narratus et traditus 

superstes erit. 

The Johns Hopkins University. WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 



THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 

The American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
will be conducted during 1920-192 1 on the pre-war 
basis, and properly qualified students are invited to 
announce their intention of enrolling. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the way of both study and 
travel. Those who are admitted to residence in the 
building of the School will not find the cost of living as 
high as in the other capitals of Europe. Inquiries may 
be addressed to Professor Edward Capps, of Princeton 
University, or to Professor E.D. Perry, of Columbia 
University. 

Two Fellowships, yielding stipends of $1000 and $800, 
are open. Examinations for Fellowships will be held 
on March 22-24, !9 20 - 

Candidates for Fellowships must pass examinations 
in Modern Greek and in three of the following subjects: 
(1) Greek Architecture, (2) Greek Epigraphy, (3) Greek 
Sculpture, (4) Greek Vases, (5) Pausanias and the 
Topography and Monuments of Athens, (6) General 
Greek Archaeology, i.e. Prehellenic Antiquities of 
Greece, Bronzes, Coins, Gems, Terra-cottas, Jewelry, 
etc., and Painting. 

Anyone who desires to take the examination should 
communicate with the Chairman of the Committee 
on Fellowships, Professor Samuel E. Bassett, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont, before February I, 
1920. At the same time he should indicate which three 
of the six subjects he selects, and should submit any 
papers, whether printed or in manuscript, which he has 
written on archaeological subjects. The quality of 
these papers will in part determine the award of the 

Fellowships. _ „ 

Edward Capps. 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The 146th meeting of The Classical Club of Philadel- 
phia was held on Friday, December 5, with thirty-two 
members and guests present. The paper of the evening 
was read by Professor D. P. Lockwood, of Haverford 



